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Explanation, 



The writer of these articles has lived for forty years at 
Shanghai, China, and daring the whole of that time has given a 
careful and continuous study to the political conditions aifecling 
China, and the Far East generally. It may therefore be fairly 
considered that the statements and views expressed in these 
articles are worthy ot special attention. 

The revolution began on the loth October 191 1 at Wuchang, 
opposite Hankow, on the river Yangtsze. 

At the present time, April 1912, although the changes in 
China have been many and rapid since the revolution began, the 
main features of the position of affairs are practically the same that 
they were when the articles were written. 

It has come to the knowledge of the writer that many persons 
both in China and in other countries, are desirous of obtaining 
copies of these articles but find it very difficult to do so. Conse- 
quently they have been reprinted in pamphlet form, and can be 
obtained from Messrs. Brewer & Co. Shanghai & Hongkong, and 
from Messrs. Henry S. King & Co. .65 Cornhill, London, E. C. 
Further articles will probably be published, from time to time, and 
fresh editions of the pamphlet will contain the articles to date. 

Several very important points mentioned in those parts of the 
articles that are in the nature of forecasts have already been proved 
to be correct, and some are still unfulfilled but the trend of events 
goes to show that they are likely to be fulfilled in the near future. 

As the articles already published cover a great deal of political 
ground, and as so much uncertainty prevails now, and will exist for 
a long time to come, as to the position in China, and as to the effect 
of the revolution upon foreign interests in, and connected with China, 
it is suggested that it is worth while to keep these articles in view. 

These articles have been translated into Chinese, and have 
received very strong marks of approval from progressive but con- 
servative Chinese, who are now circulating them in large numbers. 

Shanghai, 

and April 19 12. 
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2ncl DECEMBER 1911. 
MONARCHY OR REPUBLIC P 



I, 

THE GUIDING PRINCIPLE FOR CHINA 

The Manchu government has for many years past been so 
corrupt, grasping and inefficient, and has, in recent years, grown so 
much worse that it has become an impossible government, and the 
revolution had to come. The Manchu power in China has been 
broken for ever. 

The great question now is, what is to take its place ? An 
attempt is being made to establish a republic, and apparently the 
attempt is meeting with a large amount of support. It then becomes 
necessary to consider these questions. Do the great majority of 
the people of China understand what a republic means ? Are their 
hereditary instincts, and their education such as to make it likely 
that a republican system of government would work successfully 
in China ? It seems to me that the atlswer to both these questions 
must be in the negative at least at present. 

What alternative then remains ? Constitutional monarchy is 
the desire of an immense number of Chinese, and it is well worth 
considering whether it would now be possible to establish such a 
system of government in China. 
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Two points present themselves at once. The feeling throughout 
the country is obviously against the continuance of a Manchu 
dynasty ; and there is no descendant of a former dynasty available. 
Besides this there is now no great family in China that could provide 
an occupant of the throne who would be accepted by the people of 
China. Is there then any expedient that might possibly meet the 
great national emergency ? I think that there is. 

Tlie Child Emperor. 

The present Emperor is a mere child, and has no responsibility 
for the misdeeds and shortcomings of Manchu government. If he 
was left on the thronp, and all the Manchu Princes and higher 
Manchu officials were removed from office and effectually prevented 
from ever holding any high office in the government, two great 
steps would be accomplished ; there would be an occupant of the 
throne, Manchu government, and Manchu power would disappear for 
ever. A Chinese Regent could be appointed, and a Chinese Premier 
and a Parliament established on a thoroughly constitutional basis. 
Eunuchs should be at once dismissed, and all the occupants of the 
palace, with the exception of the child Emperor, should be Chinese 
only. There would then be a constitutional monarchy. 

If this could be carried on successfully, it could be arranged 
that when the Emperor arrives at the marriageable age a Chinese 
wife should be selected for him, and no concubines should be allowed. 
If he left a son he would be practically Chinese, and if he had no 
son he should have the right of adopting an heir, who should of 
course be Chinese. 

A compromise on these lines would give to China what is so 
generally desired, namely a really constitutional government. 

Manchu Princes, and the members of the Imperial Clan, and 
some of the higher Manchu officials should be banished from China, 
and given an allowance " during life and good behaviour." This 
would prevent the possibility of Manchu intrigues to regain power, 
and China would be solely governed by Chinese. The steadying 
influence of a throne in a constitutional country is far too large a 
question to touch upon in this article. 
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Experience v- Hope 

The wave of feeling in favour of a change in the system of 
government has rushed over the country with astounding rapidity. 
But one extremely important fact must be remembered. This feel- 
ing is based upon experience of the unbearable condition of the 
country under an absolute monarchy, while the desire for a republic 
is base solely upon hope as to what results may be expected from 
such a form of government. As far as the great mass of the nation 
is concerned this hope has no foundation either of knowledge or 
experience. 

The rapidity with which the nation has to such a large extent, 
been induced to declare in favour of a republic makes it almost a 
certainty that there will be, before long, a strong reaction. The 
reaction will not be based upon any desire to return to Manchu 
domination, but it will arise from disappointmsnt as to the results 
of republican work. Already there are clear indications of this 
feeling. ' There is an undercurrent of feeling amongst Chinese of 
the upper classes here which is daily growing stronger, and which 
is frequently expressed in private conversation, but has not yet 
found any public expression. It began as a feeling of surprise and 
anger. The principal cause is in connexion with the steps that are 
being taken for the acquisition of money. Some of these are in 
accordance with the very worst forms of Chinese practice, and this is 
creating a feeling of hot indignation that is sure to find vent before 
long. Perhaps Dr. Sun Yatsen when he arrives here will be able to 
put matters quickly upon a healthy basis, but if he does not the 
wave of feeling in favour of republican methods will speedily vanish. 
Li Yuan hung, the Administrator at Wuchang, stands at present far 
above all the other republican leaders. He seems to he a clean 
handed, high minded patriot. Whether. his views as to the form of 
government best for China are sound or not is another matter. 

The present upheaval in China seems destined to pass through 
four different phases in a comparatively short time, and we are just 
now at the commencement of the second phase, but a consideration 
of these must be left to another occasion. 
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A Military Movement. 

It is very important to bear in mind that the revolution is a 
military movement. It began by a mutiny of troops at Wuchang 
on October lo last. Every place that has " gone over" since that 
date has done so at the bidding of soldiers. The country is now 
under a military government, and this is a very serious position, and 
especially so in a country in which soldieis have been, until quite 
recently, looked down upon with contempt, and treated very harshly 
and unfairly. The soldiers on the republican side are quite well 
aware that they are on the top and that all the successes gained 
have been won by them. It will therefore be a matter of extreme 
difificulty for a civil government to obtain complete control over the 
army. But this control must be obtained before a satisfactory 
government can be established throughout the country. 

The extremely impecunious condition of the republican leaders 
is an element of great danger to the community, and makes their 
position very weak and unstable. The soldiers will insist upon 
being well paid and promptly paid, and failing this they will soon 
disband themselves, desert, and become bandits, and looters, and 
anarchy will commence. 

Danger of Anti-Poreignism 

The Boxer outbreak began as an anti-dynastic movement, and 
was cleverly diverted into an anti-foreign movement. The revolu- 
tion this time also is an anti-dynastic movement. The leaders have 
striven to keep it free from anti-foreign feeling, and, so far, with a 
considerable degree of success. But a tremendous upheaval like 
this has naturally caused a condition of intense excitement all over 
the country, and also given rise to extravagant expectations, most 
of which are doomed to disappointment. Ugly signs of anti-foreign 
feeling have already begun to show themselves, and as the reins of 
government have been not only greatly slackened, but in many parts, 
are actually non-existent, the danger of the rapid growth of anti- 
foreign feeling, and attacks upon foreign lives and foreign property 
is, unfortunately and indubitably, very great. 
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These are factors which the foreign Powers need to give vigilant 
attention to, and there is no doabt that they are giving it. 

SiNOPHILUS. 



9th DECEMBER 1911. 
SEEDS OP REVOLUTION. 



II 
The Oppression of Centralization. 

It may be useful at this juncture to consider what is the cause 
of the present explosion in China, and who are the persons actually 
responsible for it. There are of course deep-seated causes stretching 
back for many years, but I only propose on this point to say a few 
words on the immediate cause of the outbreak. 

This can be briefly expressed in the one word, centralization. 
The attempt to destroy provincial power, and centralize all power 
in Peking only commenced a very few years ago. A determined 
and persistent effort has been made, and has been vigorously pressed 
during the last three or four years, to monopolize all power at 
Peking in three great departments, namely, finance, army, and navy. 
The complete control of these departments would effectually 
centralize all real power at Peking. In order to obtain this control 
the provinces have been denuded of sources of revenue, and have 
been compelled to remit more and more to Peking, until every 
province has been reduced to a state of utter insolvency, and 
Viceroys, Governors, and Treasurers are entirely unable to meet the 
expenses of administration. Consequently, very many of these high 
officials have, during the last few years, not only retired from office, 
but have steadily refused to accept any post. This policy has also 
caused the pay of minor officials in the provinces to be constantly 
cut down on various pretences, and such officials of course, according 
to Chinese custom, make up the deficiency of their income by 
increased exactions from the people. 
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The inevitable result has been to produce a strongly rebeflioiis 
disposition in the minds of all Chinese in the provinces, from- 
Viceroys to peasants. The recent attempt to nationalize the 
railways is the latest form of centralizing power in Peking, and is 
the spark that has fired the angry elements of discontent. 

It is a strange fact that not only foreign Ministers in Peking, 
but press Correspondents in Peking, and the foreign Press in China 
generally have been so little aware of the real state of affairs that 
they have strongly supported the policy of centralizing power in 
Peking, and have thus encouraged the authors of this policy to 
persevere in it, and press it forward energetically. 

The Responsibility. 

There are four men who are responsible for the present crisis. 
They are Duke Tsai Tse, and the two younger brothers of the 
Regent, namely Prince Tsai Tso and Prince Tsai Hsun and Sheng 
Hsuan-huai, the three first being Manchus, and the last a Chinese, 
a native of this province, Kiangsu. Duke Tsai Tse is the head of the 
Finance Department. Finding himself unable to carry out his 
schemes for monopolizing financial power throughout the Empire in 
his own department at Peking he persuaded Sheng Hsuan-huai to help 
him. Sheng threw himself vigorously into the work, and astounded 
Peking by his energetic advocacy of severe measures against those 
in the Provinces who resisted the nationalization of railways. For a 
time he seemed to be successful, but the thunder grew louder and 
louder till the storm burst and Sheng had to fly for his life. The 
questions of nationalization of railways, and of centralization of 
power at Peking, are now matters of no importance, for the dynasty 
is fighting for its life. Next to the question of finance came the 
questions of control of the army and navy. 

Prince Tsai Tso succeeded in getting himself appointed the head 
of the army, and Prince Tsai Hsun obtained control of the navy. 
Tliese two Princes have carried on a constant struggle with Duke 
Tsai Tse for the purpose of obtaining the command of large funds 
by n:eans of foreign loans. They have not been nearly as successful 
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as they detired, and consequently a bitter feeling of antagonism has 
existed for some time past between the two Princes on the one side, 
and the Duke on the other, and the weak Regent has had to bear 
the blows from both sides. 

Besides the differences outlined above there has been an intensely 
strong family feud with regard to the occupancy of the throne. 
This has existed ever since the present Emperor was placed on the 
throne. It has several times almost come to an open rupture, and 
still exists as strong as ever. It has had no direct effect in 
producing the present revolution, but it is certain to have a great 
effect in regard to events that are likely to happen in the immediate 
future in Peking. 

The Manchu Government having brought about a state of 
chaos throughout the Empire, and being in terror of overwhelming 
ruin, is now seeking in its blind rage to find a scapegoat, and its 
principal efforts are directed towards the assassination of Yuan 
Shih-kai, while nominally giving him full power, and responsibility. 

The Young Republic's Desire. 

The one intense and all-absorbing ambition of the founders (in 
this part of the country) of the very young republic is now to 
capture Peking, and all their efforts are to be devoted to effect this 
object. It may prove to be a vaulting ambition that o'erleaps itself. 
These men regard Hanyang and Wuchang as places of trifling 
importance, and consider that events occurring there are immaterial. 
On to Peking is the cry. 

Pukou is now regarded as a place of the first importance, as 
being the starting point on the road to Peking. But this policy of 
the local republican leaders here of taking the direction of affairs 
entirely into their own hands, and ignoring Li Yuan-hung, and the 
army under him at Wuchang, will probably prove a disastrous one 
for their own cause. 

There are two great weaknesses that are common to both sides. 
Imperialists and revolutionists, and each side is affected in about an 
equal degree. They are, impecuniosity, and internal jealousy. 
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The Imperialists have, however, one great advantage as regards 
money, for there is still, aim ist intact the enormous hoard of gold 
left by the late Empress Dowager, who doubtless collected it for the 
express purpose of using it in an emergency threatening the dynasty, 
such as exists at present. If the present Empress Dowager uses it 
promptly and wisely it will materially affect the course of events. 

A very sad feature of the present condition of affairs is the 
tendency towards the assassination of individuals. This is a savage 
method of warfare, and both sides appear to be about equally 
tainted. 

It is necessary to bear in mind that the native Press here is 
entirely under republican influence, and that the statements published 
are so frequently false altogether, or so grossly distorted, that they 
are unworthy of any credence. 

The Great Condition- 

The revolution has accomplished a splendid work in destroying 
Manchu despotism, and if it is guided and controlled in a wise and 
civilized manner it will win the applause of the world, and produce 
results of immeasurable value in raising China to the position of a 
first-class Power. That this may happen is the earnest desire of 
every friend of China. 

The great and inexorable law of the parable of the talents is 
now in active operation in this Empire, and will doubtless produce 
the same result that it has produced in many other countries in ages 
past. 

I said in my first article that China seems destined to pass 
through four different phases in a comparatively short time. I 
should have said through three different phases in a comparatively 
short time, and arrive at a fourth stage which will probably last for 
a lengthened period. What I mean by that statement is that the 
first stage, or phase, is (or was) the destruction of the power of the 
Manchu dynasty. That the second stage is an attempt to found a 
republic. That the third stage is widespread anarchy. And that 
the fourth stage is foreign intervention. 
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A united effort to establish a constitutional limited monarchy 
might possibly keep the empire together. An attempt to start a 
republic will, it is morally certain, lead to the starting of a number 
of independant isolated republics, mutually jealous of and hostile to 
each other, which must result in internecine quarrels, and anarchy 
leading inevitably to foreign intervention. 

The probable form of foreign intervention is a subject which 
I propose to deal with in another article. 

SINOPHILUS. 



3rd FEBRUARY 1912. 
THE OUTLOOK IN CHINA. 



Ill 
Some Factors and a Forecast- 

The political situation in China is gradually becoming clearer 
and the broad probabilities, as regards the near future, are now 
plainer. 

The position of affairs, as indicated by recent events, appears 
to my mind to be as follows : 

Yuan Shih-kai's efforts at first were engaged in stripping the 
Manchus of power, and it was amazing how rapidly he effected this 
considering that he was working alone, and surrounded by enemies. 
The work that he has done, and is doing, will go down in history 
as equal to that of Cromwell. 

When he had stripped the Manchus of power he commenced 
the work of stripping them of their ill-gotten wealth, in plain words 
of their money. This process has proved to be harder than the first 
step, and has taken more time. He has, however, obtained 
recently from Manchu sources alone sums aggregating a very large 
amount in addition to many previous sums of smaller amounts. It 
seems that the stripping process has gone about as far as it is likely 
to go. 
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Limited Monarcliy. 

If the revolutionary leaders had been willing to agree to a 
limited monarchy with the child emperor on the throne, Yuan was 
quite willing to agree to this also, and would have established a 
constitutional monarchy with a Chinese government in full power. 
The revolutionary leaders, however, scorned the idea, and insisted 
upon the abdication of the child emperor. Yuan, therefore, found it 
useless to attempt to maintain the young emperor on the throne 
though he fully adhered to the absolute necessity of a limited 
monarchy as the only system that could save the empire from 
disruption. 

The republicans believe, or profess to believe that Yuan could 
for some time past, and still can, compel the throne to sign and 
issue a decree of abdication, if he had chosen, or now chooses to 
do so. It is obvious that such an idea is utterly erroneous. Yuan 
has been working heroically, to achieve this very object, but up 
to this moment of writing without success. He has shown almost 
superhuman ability, energy and courage in the face of immense 
difficulties and dangers, and has been on the point of success more 
than once. 

The Beginning of Difficulties. 

Even when abdication has, in some form or other, taken place 
the real difficulty in connexion with the establishment of a strong 
stable government will only then begin. The republican view is 
evidently that this will present no difficulty at all ; that immediately 
after abdication the republican gevernment must be at once 
recognized as the sole government of the whole of China by all 
foreign Powers ; that foreign loans to an unlimited extent will 
promptly be made, and that the republic will be established on a 
sound and popular basis throughout the whole of China. But this 
view rests, I think, upon false premises altogether, and it seems 
plain that Yuan knows that such a government would soon prove 
to be a complete failure, and that he personally will take no part in 
estabHshing a republican form of government. His judgement on 
such a matter carries far more weight than that of all the members 

nf flip, rpnnlilim-p. r\ari-\T fnorpfhpr --' ■* 
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It is probable that a decree of abdication, or partial abdication, 
will soon be issued and this may happen any day now. A general 
feeling in favour of monarchy exists in the north, and is steadily 
growing stronger. As soon as any sort of decree of abdication has 
been issued, the generals and other leaders in the north will 
probably declare Yuan Shih-kai emperor, and a wave of enthusiasm 
will run throughout the north, and the troops will fight to establish 
him on the throne. As Yuan has consistently adhered to the 
necessity of having a limited monarchy for the government of China 
he will be fully justified in accepting the position of emperor when 
the Ching dynasty has ceased to exist. 

North and South- 
In such an event Yuan will of cpurse be charged with working 
solely from reasons of selfish personal ambition. I think that thi? 
is an entirely wrong and unfair point of view. The simple fact is 
that Yuan is the only man who can save China from disruption, and 
consequent foreign occupation, and Yuan himself knows that this 
is so. He is as much entitled to be called and regarded as a patriot, 
as Cromwell, or Washington, or Bismark, or Cavour. No 
republican government can hold the country together for a year, 
and give it peace, order and good government. The only possible 
system under present circumstances is the one man system, 
tempered later on by a constitution. 

The republican party will probably refuse to accept Yuan as 
emperor of China no matter how strong the limitations of power 
may be. It is probable then that Yuan will offer to divide China 
into two parts. The north to be under his government, and the 
south to be under the republican government. If the republican 
government accepts this offer there will be no reason for any further 
fighting, but if it refuses then the northern troops will fight it out. 

As regards the prospects of the two parties a few points stand 
out as important. It is probable that the revolutionaries at present 
in the northern provinces will be quite satisfied with the abdication 
of the Manchu dynasty, and will speedily fall into line aS- supporter^ 
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of a limited monarchy with Yuan on the throne as the founder of a 
new Chinese dynasty, and if so the north will then be solid for him. 
If the republican party decided to fight, and to invade the north, th6 
probabilities are strongly in favour of their being beaten, and in that 
event the monarchy of Yuan may soon' be extended over the whole 
of China, with the possible exception of the province of Kuangtung, 
which may be left by itself to put the question of a Chinese republic 
to the test of time. 

Old Republicans and new- 

The republican party is already divided into two, the " old 
party," and the " new party." The former consists of Sun Yat-sen 
and those who have been working with him for several years past. 
The new party comprises those' who were here and took the lead in 
affairs when Shanghai, and adjacent places " went over." 

These latter are men who are recent converts to the republican 
idea, and are distrusted and disliked by the "old party." Sun Yat-sen 
removed the seat of power from Shanghai to Nanking. He has 
already nearly stripped the new party of power, and consequently, 
though open dissension has been so far avoided, bitter feelings have 
naturally been aroused, which are growing stronger day by day. 
Another point of importance is that Cantonese have grasped almost 
a complete monopoly of power, and that the republican movement 
at present means China for the Cantonese. Considering that the 
Cantonese have always been very unpopular both in the middle 
and the north of China this fact bodes ill for, the peaceable and 
successful establishment of a republican government. 

Another very unsatisfactory feature of the present position is the 
fact that Sun Yat-sen is greatly influenced by the Jt^panese who are 
now round him at Nanking, and on whom he is apparently relying for 
protection, as well as advice, even more than on his own provincials, 
the Cantonese. This is bitterly resented by Chinese, and has caused 
a great many of them not only to lose faith in the republic, but to 
have a very hostile feeling towards it. 
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Fruits of Experience 

Another point that requires to be considered is the result of 
experience on the part of Chinese of the working of a republican 
system. I said in my first article that whereas the feeling against 
an absolute monarchy was based upon experience, the feeling in 
favour of a republic was based merely upon hope. Now even the 
short time that has elapsed since the republican system was started 
has enabled the native residents in these and other parts of the 
country, to know by experience something about the results of the 
new republican system. One of the greatest advantages that was 
vigorously claimed for the republican system was the blessing of 
freedom. But it is unfortunately an undeniable fact that a reign of 
terror exists amongst Chinese both at Shanghai and at Nanking. 
This is a deep disappointment to all those who welcomed the revolu- 
tion and looked forward to seeing an enlightened government 
speedily established, giving freedom and prosperity to China. Ex- 
perience is now beginning to destroy the hope that formerly existed, 
and comparisons are being daily made by Chinese residents here 
and elsewhere between the conditions of life under the old Manchu 
regime, and those now in force and these comparisons are heavily 
against the latter. 

If Yuan Shih-kai should be established on the throne in the 
near future, as seems most probable, it is a practical certainty that 
he will eventually establish a liberal and thoroughly constitutional 
system of government, and the people of China will then draw their 
own conclusions as to the respective advantages of a constitutional 
monarchy, and a republic. 

Political Hysteria. 

In some parts of China the republican leaders have established 
an improved state of affairs and have earned the gratitude of peace- 
able law-abiding citizens, but a large part of the empire is now in a 
state of anarchy, and so far as one can judge from the reports 
published daily, the area of the country in a state of anarchy is 
rapidly increasing which makes a very melancholy prospect. 
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The commencement of the new movement produced a state of 
political hysteria. This shows no sign of abating, and it will be a 
long time before it disappears altogether, and cool reason resumes 
her sway. The excitement was based entirely upon hatred of the 
Manchus. Manchu power has already completely gone, and when 
the little emperor has actually abdicated, what will become of all the 
mental steam that has been generated ? Will the republican leaders 
utilize it for the purpose of making a supreme effort to destroy Yuan; 
or will they endeavour to use it in the establishment of a healthy 
system of republican government for the southern provinces of China, 
or will they accept a limited monarchy with Yuan on the throne ? 
Upon the answer to this question depends the great issue of peace 
or war. 

There seems to be a good deal of timidity in regard to the 
possibility of an anti-foreign feeling arising, but it is abundantly 
clear that any outbreak of anti-foreign feeling would immediately 
bring about the foreign intervention that Chinese of all classes and 
persuasions so much dread. 

A Splendid Chance 

The republicans have now a magnificent opportunity open to 
them. If they are not too ambitious, and too grasping, they can 
make a republic comprising the Southern provinces of China, 
covering a vast area, and including an immense population, quite 
large enough for any government to control ; or, they can accept a 
limited monarchy, with Yuan Shih-kai on the throne, and a purely 
Chinese government in power, giving all the substantial advantages 
of constitutional government for the whole country. 

SiNOPHILUS. 
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PREFACE. 



A few weeks after the Revolution began in China, 
in October igii, I wrote some articles, over the pen 
name of " Sinophilus," which were published in the 
North China Daily News at Shanghai. These articles 
were reprinted in pamphlet form, and sold by Brewer 
& Co., Ltd. of Shanghai. The latest was published on 
February 3rd 1912. For a reason that I will not 
mention now I have not written any more articles over 
that name, though I have been frequently urged to do 
so. Three editions of that little pamphlet have been 
printed, and as the sales are still going on a fourth edition 
may have to be printed soon. The pamphlet has 
actually produced a satisfactory profit which is rather 
surprising for such a very small publication. 

At the end of February 1913 I went to visit 
Peking, and stayed there from the ist March to the 
7th May. While at Peking I wrote and published in 
the Peking Daily News six articles headed "'China 
Today," over the signature " Cosmos," which, as it 
means "order" seemed an appropriate signature. My 
reason for publishing these articles over pen names was 
that being the head of a firm of legal practitioners at 
Shanghai I did not feel justified in expressing strong 



personal opinions that might possibly have proved 
embarrassing to the interests of my partners if 
published over my own name. I have recently retired 
from my firm, and advertised the fact, and I feel 
therefore quite free now to express any views that 
I hold on matters of public interest, so I put my own 
name to this preface. 

As regards the much discussed question of Mon- 
archy or Republic, I have this to say. I have no 
prejudices on the subject at all, and I am a Radical in 
politics. In order to arrive at an opinion in any 
particular case I think that the matter largely depends 
upon the conditions existing in the country, and the 
characteristics of the race inhabiting it. On general 
principles however I think that every great Power 
having a large amount of P'oreign Affairs to deal with, 
is better governed under the system of Constitutional 
Monarchy, than under a Republican system. It is 
already an axiom in history that a Republican Govern- 
ment is very weak in its management of Foreign 
Affairs. The present crisis in California is an exact 
illustration of this axiom. I am no believer in the 
Divine right of Kings or anything approaching it. I 
think that a limited monarchy is a good system, subject 
to two conditions. First, the Monarch must have a 
good character, and live a respectable life ; and secondly, 
he must earn his living by doing his duty to his country 
in return for the high position that he enjoys and the 
emoluments that he receives. When these two 
conditions are well fulfilled, as they are in Great 
Britain at present, a feeling of personal loyalty natur- 
ally arises, and when that feeling exists it is a national 
asset of immeasureable value. 



So far as my knowledge goes my opinion is that 
the nearest approach to a model Republic is the Swiss, 
and the nearest approach to a model Constitutional 
Monarchy is that of Great Britain. I have a firm 
conviction that there is no country in Asia now that is 
fitted for a Republican Government, or that is the least 
likely to be so fitted for a great many years to come, and 
I therefore regard the attempt to establish a Republic 
in China as a very grave national disaster that will have 
to be heavily paid for by the nation in the near future. 

The foregoing sentences afford a sufficient expla- 
nation of the views expressed in the articles contained 
in this pamphlet. 

W. V. DRUMMOND. 
Shanghai, May 191 3. 



CHINA TODAY. 



Published in the " Peking Daily News " 
on April 18th. 

The state of affairs in China at present is so critical, and the 
immediate future is so dark and uncertain that it seems desirable 
that all who have any knowledge of, and good will towards the 
Chinese race should give public expression to their views. I propose 
now to make some observations under two heads: (i) The present 
condition of affairs in China, and (2) Some of the steps that should 
be taken in order to establish a stable government of the country. 

During the last few days a large number of men have arrived 
in Peking for the purpose of establishing a permanent government 
to take the place of the present Provisional Government. There 
are about 700 men, and of these about two thirds are members of 
the House of Representatives, and the rest are the members of the 
Senate. The formal inauguration of the National Assembly com- 
prising the members of the Senate, and the House of Representatives 
took place on the 8th inst, and work is supposed to be now 
proceeding. The Provisional President, Yuan Shih-kai, and the 
Provisional Cabinet are still in office and carrying on the necessary 
daily work of government pending the appointment of a permanent 
President and a permanent Cabinet. 
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The members are divided into four parties. The largest, in 
point of numbers, is the Kuomintang, which claims to have more 
than half of the total number of members, but if the three other 
parties amalgamate, as seems likely to occur, it is and will remain 
uncertain until some votes have been taken in the House on important 
questions, whether the Kuomintang has an actual majority over the 
other three parties. A large number of names are entered as mem- 
bers of the Kuomintang, and the same men's names are also entered 
as members of one, and in some cases, of two of the other parties, so 
that until they have committed themselves by votes in the House it 
is impossible to say with which side they will actually work. Some 
persons who have given careful attention to this point during the 
last few days are of opinion that the majority of the Kuomintang, if 
it exists at all, will not exceed 2 or 3. 

The policy of the Kuomintang is to establish a strictly party 
government consisting solely of the members of their own party, who 
are to hold all the offices in the Cabinet including the Premiership. 
The idea is to place all real power in the hands of the Premier, and 
the President is to be a mere figurehead of the State, which is suppo- 
sed to be the system in force in the French Republic. The question 
then that immediately compels consideration is this ; will Yuan 
Shih-kai consent to accept the position of a mere figurehead, and if 
he does not, what will probably happen ? 

But, before considering this great question, some other matters 
have to be looked at. Even if the Kuomintang members all hold 
firmly to their views their majority is a small, and will always be a 
very precarious one ; which keeps them in a weak position. Besides 
this there are other factors in the situation. The members are very 
young and wholly inexperienced men. They actually elected as 
their leader in the place of the murdered Sung a young gentleman 
of the youthful age of 2t, or 22, named Wang, and he was 
said to have started from Paris to come to China to take up the 
position of Premier of the new government. The latest news 
is that he has decided that discretion is the better part of valour 
and has returned to Paris. During the few days that the 
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members have been at work some minor questions have come up 
for consideration. These have produced bitter quarrels and scanda- 
lous scenes already. Such is the work during the day. In the 
evening large dinner parties are taking place at the Wagon Lits 
Hotel. Champagne, and other foreign liquors are freely imbibed, 
florid speeches are made, which are interspersed with loud cries of 
"Banzai," a mode of cheering doubtless learned during studentship 
days in Japan. The result is that already a feeling has arisen that 
the new National Assembly is a negligible quantity, and it will not 
be at all surprising if Yuan Shih-kai and the Cabinet should feel 
that such an invertebrate Body can never properly grasp the reins 
of administration, govern the country, and manage foreign affairs, 
and therefore that they must, for the present at least, carry on all the- 
functions of government solely according to their own ideas of what 
is right. This is absolutely necessary as there are many most serious 
questions urgently needing to be promptly dealt with, and the daily 
government of the coun|:ry must be carried on if it is to be saved 
from disintegration and ruin. 

The first great question that is coming up for decision is whether 
the permanent President is to be elected now or whether his election 
is to be postponed until the constitution has been prepared and passed 
by the two Houses. The view of the Kuomintang is that the con- 
stitution should be settled first, and Yuan Shih-kai's view is that' 
the permanent President should be elected now. The fatter seems 
to be much the wiser view. 

The whole question as to the immediate future in China depends 
entirely upon one matter only. Is there to be one strong united 
government working with one mind and will for the benefit of the 
country or not. If the President and the National Assembly are 
found to be in conflict, and personal intrigues are rampant no govern- 
ment can be formed that will hold the country together, and in such 
a case one side or the other must give way or civil war will certainly 
come. 

If Yuan Shih-kai is not speedily elected the permanent President 
a condition of agitation and intrigue such as is now paralysing China 
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will go on for months, during which, in all probability, the fate of 
the country will be sealed. If the conditions today were such as 
they were two hundred years ago China could go through national 
convulsions and emerge from them with a fresh start that might 
produce a government that would last for two or three centuries, as 
has so often happened in her previous history. This is quite 
impossible now. Two great facts prove this. First, the pressure of 
foreign Powers upon the Chinese empire; and secondly, the indebted- 
ness of China to foreign countries. These are the two factors that 
dominate the position today, and necessitate the speedy establish- 
ment of a government that is capable of dealing with them in a 
statesmanlike manner. At present China is in an utterly chaotic 
condition, both as regards the internal administration of the country, 
and as regards the management of external affairs. The consequence 
is that no advance whatever has been, or is being made towards the 
establishment of a stable government, and the defaults in the 
payments due under foreign loans, and in meeting other just 
obligations, are so serious that the patience and forbearance of 
foreign Powers are becoming strained to the breaking point and the 
establishment of a "Debt Commission " may soon come within the 
range of practical politics. Chinese writers are very fond of 
enlarging upon " Sovereign rights," " China's self esteem," "integrity 
of the country" and other mouth-filling phrases but they entirely 
fail to see t^jat their own conduct is rapidly tending to destroy these 
very things. 

For a great many years past Chinese have written, spoken, and 
acted as if they were the pets of the world and could behave with 
impunity like spoiled children. Two phrases are very frequently 
heard, "we are 400 millions of people," and "we are the richest 
country in the world," and these two absurdly fallacious statements 
lead them to commit vagaries that are endangering the very existence 
of the country. The best evidence seems to show that the population 
is really about 300 millions, and that is about the population of 
British India which is easily and peaceably governed by a small 
force of about 70,000 men. As to the riches of China these are 
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non-existent at present. China has doubtless great natural resources 
but to produce riches from these depends entirely upon the invest- 
ment of a vast amount of capital and the capital will never be 
forthcoming until a government is established which commands the 
confidence of the people of China, and of the outside world which is 
in a position to advance capital. It is the establishment of a sound 
strong government that is the only subject that is worth discussion 
in connection with the China of today. 

Cosmos. 
Peking, i6th April 1913. 
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II. 

Published in the "Peking Daily News" 
on April 19th. 

The first great principle to be kept in mind when considering 
the subject of the establishment of a stable government in China 
is that there must, of necessity, be a concentration of power. The 
Central Government must be animated and guided by one clear 
controlling will. In this way only can the country be held together 
as a whole. If the provinces are permitted to claim and to 
practise autonomy and to yield only a shadowy nominal allegiance 
to the central government ; and if the central government is carried 
on by the changing whims and votes of a large number of very ' 
youthful and wholly inexperienced men such a system can only end 
in utter disaster. It is unsuited for the government of any country, 
and certainly of any Asiatic country. Young Turkey has brought 
the country to ruin in four years, and all the present signs point to 
the probability that young China, if allowed to continue its course 
unchecked, will produce the same result in half Ihe time. 

One of the worst features of the present state of affairs is the 
fact that the present government shows no desire to pay its debts, 
and is committing acts of bankruptcy without evincing any special 
anxiety. The Manchu government was so punctiliously careful 
on this point that while it was engaged, in reality though not 
avowedjy, in making war upon all foreign Powers, and trying to 
kill the Foreign Ministers in Peking in 1900, it was actually paying 
in London the interest on its foreign loans. When the revolution 
commenced in October igii the leaders were very soon greatly 
exercised in their minds by the fact that heavy payments would fall 
due in January 191 2 which they could see no way of meeting. 
This caused them feverish anxiety for a time and they feared 
that default would bring terrible and immediate consequences. 
The due dates arrived, defaults were made and to the intense 
surprise and relief of the republican leaders nothing happened. 
Since then further defaults have been made and they are treated 
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with complete nonchalance. The Chinese Government considers 
that it has quite fulfilled its duty by expressing a willingness to raise 
new loans to pay old debts, and actually considers that it has a 
grievance because the foreign Powers will not allow these new 
loans to be made on China's own terms. It is hardly possible 
for ignorance and insolence to go further than this. The days of 
grace are however obviously fast running out and heavy retribution 
must soon fall upon the country unless there is a speedy return to 
the policy of honesty. Default is bad enough but it is a negative 
sin. To this the government is now commencing to add the still 
worse positive sin of repudiating Manchu obligations which it has 
repeatedly undertaken to honour. It is diiBcult to believe that 
Yuan Shih-kaj can be aware of or can willingly consent to such 
a course of conduct, yet, as the head of the government, he must 
bear the responsibility, and it is to be hoped that he will very soon 
take steps to remove this last stain from the escutchion of China. 

At the present time there are most serious dangers threatening 
the existence of China as an independent country. These are: (i) 
The rapid accumulation of debts, and the disinclination, and 
inability to meet obligations : And (2) The quarrels and intrigues 
which are making it impossible to establish a strong government 
and which if continued for a little longer must produce a state of 
civil war. It is an open question which of these two crises will first 
come to a head. In other words if the state of things described in 
No. (i) continues the foreign Powers will be compelled to provide a 
remedy in the shape of a Debt Commission ; and if civil War occurs 
the Foreign Powers will be forced to use armed intervention to stop 
open anarchy and its consequences, one of which will certainly be 
anti-foreign attacks on lives and property. These are the two press- 
ing dangers that threaten the very existence of China as an indepen- 
dent nation. There is unfortunately nothing to show that those 
who have undertaken the very grave duty of governing the country 
at this time either recognize these dangers, or are taking to 
heart the plain warnings that are daily accumulating, and earnestly 
endeavouring to avert them. The young legislators who have so 
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light-heartedly taken over the responsibility of governing this 
great country, and whose principal desire is to grasp all the powers 
of government in their own hands spend their time in quarrelling 
amongst themselves, and in personal indulgence and extravagance. 
The papers are liow filled with discussions upon purely 
academical subjects, such as the various systems of Constitutional 
government, and other details, but these are not only misleading but 
mischievous as they tend to divert attention from the grave 
problems that are urgently needing solution, and lead people to 
spend time in considering matters that are, under present conditions 
mere trivialities. The subjects that are being discussed at such 
length in the papers day by day only serve to recall to one's mind 
the old story that Nero fiddled while Rome was burning. China, 
as a nation, is now having her last chance. 

The position is so desperate that constitution-roongering is 
utterly mistimed and out of place, and the only chance of saving the 
country at this eleventh hour lies in placing sole and absolute power 
in the hands of Yuan Shih-kai as quickly as possible. This is what 
it must come to as the Northern armies are ready to support him, 
and the Southern armies, (if any exist worthy of the name) are 
wholly incapable of any effective resistance, even if they had the 
desire to make any, which is now extremely doubtful. 

When the Manchu dynasty disappeared at a mere touch, from 
sheer rottenness, there was much talk of establishing a republic, 
and this talk has continued and still continues, but no real republic 
has yet been established and there is not the slightest prospect at 
present that a real republic will ever be established in China. The 
probabilities against such a consummation are growing stronger 
every day. The events that have happened since the so-called 
Republic commenced to function are painfully significant. The 
scandalous abductions of wealthy Chinese, and extortion of large 
sums of money from them ; the shocking corruption that is 
rampant all over the country, and is daily denounced by Chinese 
as being far worse than was ever known in the Manchu times ; and 
other misdoings that are well-known to those who are living in 
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China prove the utter incompetence of the present system to provide 
a decent government for the Country. I will only refer to two 
instances of typical mismanagement in connection with financial 
affairs, (i) The Belgian loan arranged by Tang Sbao-yi. This 
was in itself, a glaring breach of faith, and the disposal of the 
money so raised was so scandalous that no detailed account of it has 
ever been, or could be published. (2) The Crisp loan, which was, 
an act of sheer insanity on the part of the Chinese and Foreigners 
concerned in it. This has damaged the shattered fragments of 
Chinese credit to an extent that is incalculable and will remain 
so until another large loan is placed upon the markets of foreign 
countries. Sir Edward Grey's words about "illsecured and illspent 
loans" are unquestionably thoroughly sound and statesmanlike and 
must commend themselves to the people of Great Britain from 
whom, in the long run, financial help for China must come. 

The great question that has now to be answered is not whether 
Yuan Shih-kai would make an ideal ruler of the Country, but 
whether there is any alternative, and that question can only be 
answered by the emphatic word, none. 

Cosmos. 

Peking, i6th April 1913. 
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III. 

Published in the "Peking Daily News" 
on April 21st. 

The influence of Japan upon China at the present time, or as it 
may be more shortly expressed the Japanning of China, is a subject 
of deep interest and worthy of special consideration. The Chinese 
language itself is being practically transformed. Up to quite a recent 
date the best Chinese style was extremely ornate, and freely inter- 
larded with classical allusions, but 5his is rapidly dying out, and in 
fact is almost extinct already. Both in speech and in writing good 
Chinese is expressed in much more plain and direct terms, and as, in 
the modern thoughts that have to be expressed in Chinese there were 
no equivalent words to be found in the Chinese language, and the 
Japanese had long ago invented suitable terms for this purpose, the 
natural consequence is that a new terminology is rapidly coming into 
use in China which is adopted wholesale from Japan. This is a most 
useful and practical benefit obtained by China from Japan. In an- 
other field China is being Japanned, and in this matter the results to 
China are very unfortunate and prejudicial. I refer to the prepara- 
tion of new Codes of law, and the system of the administration of 
justice throughout the country. Japan has been marvellously 
successful in organizing four out of the five greatest departments of 
a modern government, but in the fifth she has made an equally 
conspicuous failure. The successful departments are those of diplo- 
macy, finance, army and navy; the failure is in law. China can 
learn much from Japan in connection with the four departments 
first mentioned, the fifth she should leave severely alone. 

There is one matter in which the Japanese have been extremely 
successful and it is one branch of the great subject of finance. I 
refer to Banking, and it is very extraordinary that the Chinese who 
are such a great commercial race, should have made no attempt, so 
far, to take advantage of the example afforded them. There is at 
least one great Japanese Bank with Branches in London, New York 
and elsewhere, doing a very large business on up-to-date methods. 
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China has nothing of the kind and Chinese Banks in China are 
miserably poor, antiquated concerns. One of the most curious 
features in the China of today is the craze for three things ; New 
political parties ; new Societies, for an immense variety of purposes, 
and new Banks ; hardly a week passes without bringing forward into 
public notice, one or more such schemes, but none of them appear 
likely to have more than a merely ephemeral existence. 

Japan has given China a valuable example of the way to reform 
herself so as to bring her government into line with 20th century 
conditions. She began this about forty years ago. A small band of 
genuine, far-seeing brave patriots becoming conscious of the absolute 
necessity of making vigorous eflforts to adopt Western methods in 
order to raise the status of their country, took their lives in their 
hands and set to work fearlessly and earnestly. They got rid of the 
dual system of monarchy, took away the power of the Shogun, 
and placed supreme power in the hands of the Mikado, as Emperor 
of Japan. About twenty five years ago they prepared a constitution, 
and persuaded the Emperor to sign it, and give it to the public with 
his authority. This constitution, while it gave to the nation the 
right to establish a Diet, and to adopt the forms of constitutional 
government reserved to the Emperor himself the serious and sub- 
stantial sources of power. This was a most wise and sensible course 
as it gave to the country the opportunity of becoming familiarized 
with the forms and methods of popular government, while it avoided 
the dangers that necessarily arise when untried, inexperienced men 
are suddenly placed in a position of great power. The result has far 
exceeded the highest hopes that could have been originally enter- 
tained, and Japan has been, for years past, one of the first-class 
great Powers of the world. 

The time has now arrived when many Japanese people consider 
that they have had a sufficiently long education in the forms and 
methods of popular government, and intend to get possession of the 
substantial sources of power. Their desire is to establish party 
government in the full sense in which it is known in England. The 
largest and most powerful party in Japan is known as the Seiyukai; 
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and this party now claims the right to appoint its own members to all 
the offices in the Cabinet, including the Premiership. At the present 
moment a compromise has been effected. The power of the Emperor 
has been, in effect, curtailed, and the power of the Genro, the Elder 
statesmen behind the throne, has been practically annihilated, and 
there is every probability that the Seiy ukai will soon elect the Premier, 
and all the other high officers of state, and Party Government, for good 
or evil, will begin. But the longer it is put off the better for Japan. 

The nearest equivalent in China to the Seiyukai in Japan is the 
Kuomintang, which is claiming the right to appoint the Premier, 
and all the high Officers of state, to give full powers to the Premier, 
and to relegate the President to the position of an ornamental but 
powerless, Head of the State. In fact they are not only claiming 
that whatever Japan has done they can do, but that they can do 
more than even the Seiyukai has yet succeeded in doing. They are 
however completely ignoring the vital and all important fact that in 
Japan they have been familiarized for a quarter of a century with 
the forms and methods of popular government, together with a con- 
siderable amount of constitutional power, so that there are many 
men in Japan of mature age and large experience in parliamentary 
work, while in China there has, as yet, been no experience in Par- 
liamentary work, and there are no men in the country qualified by 
age, and experience to govern the country on constitutional lines. 

Japan has built up a great mercantile marine. This lives and 
thrives, to a large extent, upon national subsidies, and whether this 
is a sound national policy that can last is an open question. At any 
rate the fact remains that Japan has a large number of fine mercantile 
steamers with first-class officers and crews. China has nothing but 
a miserable corpselike kind of concern called The China Merchants 
Steam Navigation Company, which is a disgrace to the country. 
Japan has carried on deep mining for a great many years. China, 
with vast mineral resources, has nothing of the kind to show. 

An attempt is now being made by Dr. Sun Yat-sen to induce the 
people of Japan to adopt Socialism, to make an alliance with China, 
first commercially, and then politically and glowing hopes are dis- 
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played of the splendid results that would accrue to Japan. But in 
vain is the net spread in the sight of any bird. It is easy to see that 
there are some strong temptations to Japan to adopt a new policy 
towards China, and to gain political and commercial advantages by 
giving covert, if not open assistance to China against other Powers 
but it is probable that the statesmen of Japan will be found to be 
,far too shrewd to take such a course, and so antagonize foreign Pow- 
ers, and will maintain a " firm policy "' towards China. 

China has yet to learn the A. B.C. of national power by building 
up her own strength by means of honest administration, without 
leaning on any other Power, or attempting to evade difficulties by 
trying to set one Power against another, and so wriggle out of danger. 

One of the matters most urgently needing attention by the 
Government of China is the adoption of a statesmanhke policy 
towards Manchuria, Mongolia, Sinkiang and Tibet, but that is a 
matter that must be treated separately. 

Japan has maintained throughout the Monarchical system, and 
is a "Unitary Power''. China is attempting to adopt " Federalism" 
in such an extreme form that every Province is practically an 
independent state, and the so-called Central Government is wholly 
unable to govern. 

Cosmos, 
Peking, 19th April 1913. 
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IV. 

Publislied in the "Peking Daily News " 
on Aprif 22nd. 

The question of how to raise the revenue of the Central 
Government to, at least, what it was before the revolution began 
must be causing intense anxiety to the President and the C abinet. 
It is a matter of appalling magnitude, and of most urgent necessity. 
Formerly the Provinces used to pay to Peking abaut Taels 
30,000,000, a year in Sycee, and about Taels 20,000,000 in tribute 
rice. Last year they paid altogether $1,640,000, in Sycee (=Say 
Tls. 1,000,000) and no rice. The revolution therefore caused a 
deficit last year of about Tls. 49,000,000. The present receipts of 
the Central Government are principally derived from the two 
railways, i.e. from Peking to Mukden, and from Peking to Hankow, 
which amount in the aggregate to about Tls. 12,000,000, a year, or 
Tls. 1,000,000 a month: And the Peking Octroi which produces now 
about Tls. 600,000, to Tls. 700,000, a year, or about Tls. 50,000, to 
Tls. 60,000 a month. Last year this source of income fell to about 
half, or a little over Tls. 300,000, for the year, but has improved 
considerably, although it is still a good deal less than it was before 
the revolution. Other sums have been received from countries, and 
places outside of China, such as California, Java, the Straits 
Settlements, &c., during the past year but these are very variable 
and intermittent, and cannot be relied upon as regular sources 
of revenue. Then as regards expenditure. The total railway 
receipts are barely sufficient to pay the soldiers at Peking every 
month, and about Tls. 85,000, to Tls. go, 000, are paid monthly to 
General Chang Hsun to meet the expenses of his force which is 
now about 10,000, men. Money is also sent to Li Yuan-hung at 
Wuchang every month. Last month the amount sent was Tls. 
800,000. The cost of advisers, and others connected directly and 
indirectly with the Presidential Yamen is between Tls. 700,000, and 
Tls 800,000, a month. The difficulty of making accounts balance 
is therefore apparent. The small amounts occasionally remitted to 
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Peking by a very few of the Provinces are more than offset by 
remittances from Peking in answer to urgent appeals from 'some of 
the Provinces. When it is considered desirable to make the position 
appear more favourable, in connection especially with regard to 
negotiations as to loans, figures are allowed to be published showing 
a much more favourable state of affairs, but these must be taken 
cum grano. If loans are made now without the strictest supervision 
the amounts will no doubt be used in the first place to pay off some 
of the old debts that are now in default, and the balance will go to 
meet the monthly deficiency between revenue and expenditure, 
leaving the national treasury in the same condition as before. 

In regard to the question of loans the nature of the security 
offered needs to be very carefully considered. Special securities are 
pledged for each loan but, in the present condition of affairs in China, 
it is necessary to consider in each case what steps could be taken to 
realize these securities, in other words whether they are really 
securities at all. The Maritime Customs of course are easily 
controlled, and as a matter of fact the whole amount is now paid to 
the foreign Bankers at Shanghai for the service of the Indemnity 
debts. Railways can be occupied, if necessary by military force, 
though of course at great expense, but when it comes to matters like 
the Salt Gabelle, and Provincial taxes, it is practically certain that 
such securities could never be reduced into possession, or realized, 
in the event of default, by anything less than a military force which 
would amount to an occupation of the country. The Salt Gabelle 
could never be really controlled by foreigners. The system is 
extraordinarily complicated, the salt producing districts are situated, 
in some cases, far inland, and the men who now control them are a 
very rough, reckless set, who would never peaceably submit to 
having their work supervised by foreigners. If a few foreigners 
were sent to each place they would go at the peril of their lives and 
lives would soon be lost. As regards the supervision of salt accounts 
this would be an impossibility. Foreigners would have to accept 
accounts, and papers which they could not possibly check and the 
nominal supervision would in reality, be quite worthless and would 
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not improve the administration at all. The mere establishment of 
an office at Peking would not be of the slightest value. There must 
be foreigners stationed at each of the places where salt is prepared 
for sale, with ample powers of supervision, and as this would prove 
to be practically impossible, the only way to make the Salt Gabelle 
a real security for loans would be to place it wholly under the 
management of foreigners on a system similar to the Maritime 
Customs. This is a matter that needs to have more careful 
consideration given to it than has been given so far. No one who 
knows any thing of Hsu Pao San, for instance, can believe that he 
will submit for a moment to any supervision of or interference with 
his work in the salt district near the Huai river. He will not even 
permit the Tutuh of Nanking to interfere with him, nor will he 
render him any accounts, or make any payments to him, and a 
deputy sent by the Tutuh a few months ago to make enquiries on 
the spot was promptly called before the redoubtable Hsu who ad- 
vised him quickly to disappear, and not to come a second time as he 
would never have the opportunity to come a third time ! Relations 
therefore are considerably strained between Hsu Pao-san and the 
Tutuh of Nanking. Hsu maintains an army, of more than 2c,ooo 
men, well drilled well armed and well paid, and he makes an immense 
income out of the Salt receipts which he carefully keeps to himself, 
and recognizes no orders from any one. The Tutuh of Nanking was 
ordered to furnish funds to Hsu to pay his troops but he refuses to do 
so and funds are now sent to him by Yuan Shih-kai. This is only a 
sketch of the state of affairs at one of the great salt Centres, and the 
impossibility of supervision by foreigners, by any means short of 
occupation of the country by military force, can easily be understood. 
The question of securities for loans to the Chinese Govern- 
ment is therefore a most serious one. Already securities are pledged 
which could not be realized, and new securities are sometimes suggest- 
ed which are still more intangible. A still more dangerous question 
is now arising as the Provinces have been authorized by the Central 
Government to raise loans on their own account for their own 
purposes, and on their own Provincial securities. These securities 
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must, of necessity, be in the nature of local taxes, and how such 
taxes, could be collected by foreigners, in the event of default, is 
obviously a very serious matter. 

Of course it will be said that the real security is the credit of the 
Chinese Government, both in regard to loans to the Central govern- 
ment, as well as loans to Provincial Governments, which have been 
officially approved by the Central Government. But that argument 
cannot afford much comfort to the minds of those who know 
something of the real condition of affairs throughout the whole of 
China today, and who are able to gauge, to some extent the trend 
of events, that are daily occurring. Parties interested in arranging 
loans to China, who look to enjoy the benefits of commissions may, 
and perhaps will, scorn the idea that it will ever be necessary to 
attempt to realize the securities pledged, and cheerfully assert that 
the credit of the Chinese Government should be considered as an 
ample guarantee for the safety of all loans, but it will be for foreign 
Governments, upon whom, in the event of default, all the burden 
will fall, to look at the whole matter from an entirely different point 
of view. The British Government has taken up firmly a very clear 
position, and has repeatedly stated that it will not recognize any loans 
made to the Chinese Government except through the agency of the 
British Members of the Quintuple group. But supposing loans to 
be made now by strong financial syndicates outside of the group, 
including perhaps Lord Rothschild for instance, will the British 
Government be able if trouble comes to refuse its support ? 

Cosmos. 
Peking, 21st April 1913. 
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V. 

Published in the "Peking Daily News" 
on April 24th. 

In the possible event of the Kuomintang attempting to bring 
their struggle against Yuan Shih-kai to such a point that it has to be 
settled by the arbitrament of force, it is worth while noting some of 
the leading facts in connection with such a position of affairs, as they 
exist at the present time. 

Chang Chen Fang is entirely under Yuan Shih-kai's orders. 
He is the Tutuh of Honan, and was formerly Salt Commissioner at 
Tientsin. He has complete control of the army in Honan, and alsa 
of the Peking-Hankow railway, and can make an irresistible attack 
upon Wuchang, and Hanyang if necessary at any time. 

General Ni Tse Tsiing is in charge of the army of 12,000 men 
at Ying Chow Fu in Anhui. He has always been in Yuan Shih-]:ai's 
employ. The province of Anhui, and Nanking also are within his 
military jurisdiction. It is well known that the Tutuh of Anhui, Po 
Wan Wai, is opposing Yuan Shih-kai, and is a member of the 
Kuomintang. The Tutuh of Kiangsi, Li Liu Chun, is also a 
vigorous opponent of Yuan Shih-kai, and threatening to take action 
against him at any moment. General Ni Tse Tsiing is closely watch- 
ing these two Tutuhs and is fully prepared to act immediately the 
necessity arises. 

Hsu Pao San is in charge at Yang Chow. His jurisdiction covers 
Hwai An Fu, and Sui Chow Fu. He was formerly a notorious Salt 
Smuggler, and is now the head of, and has complete control over the 
great salt district near the Huai river, Yang Chow being the head 
quarters. He receives remittances of funds towards paying his 
troops from Yuan Shih-kai. He has an army exceeding 20,000 men 
who are highly trained and well drilled, well armed, well fed, and well 
paid. This force he can very largely increase at very short notice by 
recruiting men now working in the salt business who have previously 
been trained in his military force. It is said that he could easily 
double the amount of his present army and supply thorn all with 
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arms and ammunition, as he is very wealthy and very ambitious. 
The three prefectures named are a portion of the Province of Kiangsu, 
but he is not subject to the Tutuh of Kiangsu. The Tutuh was 
ordered to find money to pay for Hsu's troops, but he refused to do 
so, and money is therefore sent to him now by Yuan Shih-kai. Hsu 
holds the key to Nanking. He has the reputation of being a brave 
daring man, and a great fighter. 

General Chang Hsun, who wasformeriy in command at Nanking, 
is stationed on the borders of Kiangsu and Shantung, with an army 
of 10,000 men at present. He commands the Pukow railway, and is 
therefore in a position to prevent any movement northward by 
southern troops, and to move rapidly southward towards Nanking, 
Chinkiang, Soochow, and Shanghai. He receives about Tls. 85,000 a 
month from Yuan Shih-kai. None of his officers or men have 
removed their queues. 

The forces under the four generals named hold the best 
strategical positions along the Yangtsze river. 

It is said that the Kuomintang have sent deputies to approach 
Chang Chao Lin in Fengtien and General Chang Kwei Ti in Chihli 
for the purpose of inducing them to join the Society but have not 
succeeded in pursuading them to join. 

If an actual struggle, in the nature of civil war should break out 
in the near future, as is quite possible, according to present indica- 
tions, the scene of the fighting will be in the Yangtsze provinces, 
and the men I have named will be the principal actors. If such a 
struggle commences it will not be by Yuan Shih-kai but by the men 
who are bitterly opposed to him, and endeavouring by every means 
to destroy his power. The probabilities are that they will destroy 
themselves, bring the country into such a state of anarchy that 
foreign intervention becomes inevitable, and the outcome may very 
likely be that Yuan Shih-kai will be absolutely forced into assuming 
a position for which he has no personal desire, in order to save the 
country from chaos and foreign occupation. And if this occurs it 
will not only be with the consent but through the urgent demand of 
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the greater part of the Chinese people, and of the foreign Powers. 
The terrible folly of the callow fledgelings who are now trying hard 
to drive the national coach over a precipice will go on record as a 
ghastly chapter in Chinese history. 

If the men who are members of the new National Assembly and 
who have formed themselves into four parties had come to Peking 
as one patriotic party determined to support to the utmost of their 
ability the one and only man in China today, Yuan Shih-kai, to make 
him at once the permanent President for a period of ten years, and 
invest him with the fullest powers it is just possible that a successful 
system of government might have been evolved and that China would 
have developed gradually into a strong and prosperous country. 
Such a prospect seems now to be utterly hopeless, the revolution 
has apparently been too much of the rosewater kind, and though the 
Chinese people are naturally so peace loving, and law abiding, it seems 
to be almost inevitable that the country will yet have to go through 
a sanguinary struggle such as so many other countries have gone 
through in the recent centuries of the world's history. In England 
we have had many years of bitter civil war ; in France there was a 
most bloody period in the middle of the last century ; in Germany 
the present empire was founded as a result of a tremendous war with 
France ; in Italy the present kingdom was formed after many years 
of hard fighting, and a very heavy loss of life ; in the United States 
the republic was consolidated by a terrific civil war, and prodigious 
loss of life ; and so it seems as if it was a law of nature that no country 
can become really great, and strong, in lasting conditions, until it 
has passed through a heavy baptism of blood. 

A feature that naturally causes deep regret and misgivings is the 
tendency on the part of Young China to do away with and obliterate 
everything that was old and to adopt wholesale new things simply 
because they are new. The old family laws and customs, the 
reverence for age, filial piety, personal courtesy, and many other 
admirable features of Chinese characteristics are now being ruthlessly 
swept away to give place to a shoddy imitation of western civilization. 
Fortunately it is only a very small proportion, in point of numbers, of 
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the Chinese race that is permeated with this vicious spirit, but the 
destruction of the throne has caused a widespread spirit of indiscipline 
to spread over the country and this dangerous relaxation of authority, 
will, if it is not speedily checked, inevitably lead to such utter reck- 
lessness and anarchy, that it will plunge the whole country into blood- " 
shed and misery. There is every probability that when compared 
with the long ages of Chinese history during which China has main- 
tained her independence as a nation the present republic will be like 
the froth on a freshly drawn glass of beer, and as quickly disappear. 
The country is tired of it already, and will welcome a return to 
conditions which are well understood, and which only need to be 
tempered by honest administration to make China one of the richest 
and greatest Powers on earth. 

It is not yet quite too late. If those who are now in a position 
to influence Chinese history would completely change their attitude 
of mind, cultivate humility, cease to chatter and squabble, and in- 
culcate a spirit of self-abnegation and true patriotism China might 
yet be saved from the horrors of war and from foreign occupation 
and become a peaceful, and prosperous country. 

What is being done at present in China is like putting on a fine 
old solid mahogany table a thin veneering of showy birds-eye maple 
wood when all that was necessary was to scrape the old table a bit 
to make it as good as new, and fit to last for generations to come. 

Cosmos. 
Peking, 22nd April 1913. 
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VI. 

Published in the " Peking Daily News " 
on April 26th. 

There is a question which obviously overshadows all others in 
connection with the state of affairs in China today. It is a question 
which is naturally divided into two branches, but they only form in 
reality one question: which is this: Will Yuan Shih-kai succeed in 
obtaining control of the government of the country; and if he does 
will he succeed in retaining control, and in maintaining peace and 
order throughout the whole country. The question clearly far 
transcends in importance all other questions. It naturally requires 
separate treatment, and I propose to deal with it shortly in another 
article which will probably form the concluding article of this series. 

In the meantime there are some other questions that may per- 
haps be usefully considered. 

As to recognition of the Republic by the great foreign Powers. 
This is a matter of very minor importance, though it touches closely 
the point which, in Chinese eyes, always looms up in very large 
proportions; I refer to the matter of "face." If the Republic is 
soon officially recognized by the great powers what will be the 
practical value of such recognition ? Very small indeed. It will 
not cause any great Power to do any particular act that will help 
China to solve her difficulties or put her house in order. It will 
be a sort of paternal blessing that will come from the Powers with 
varying degrees of warmth, and benevolence, but it will not move 
armies in any particular direction, and it will not open pursestrings. 
It will be purely sentimental and in some cases merely coldly official. 
Many republics and some monarchies have been "recognized" that 
have continued to indulge their fighting propensities just as they 
were accustomed to do before, and no notice is taken by the Power?. 
Republics and monarchies that are recognized have repeatedly in- 
dulged irv revolutions, killed, or driven away their monarchs or 
presidents, and carried on civil war, and unless the citizens of some 
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great Power are killed, or grossly maltreated, the Powers care for 
none of those things, and leave the republics or the monarchies as 
the case may be (in Bismark's phrase) to stew in their own juice. 
If the Chinese Government finds itself in trouble, either through 
internal dissensions, or foreign aggression, it will get no more actual 
help after recognition than it would have got if there had been no 
formal recognition. It is possible that certain internal dissensions 
may occur of a very serious nature in regard to which both sides 
may claim to be " the Chinese Government," and it may not be an 
easy matter to decide which side has really the better claim, but in 
such a case the decision, even if agreed to by all the great Powers 
would, have no practical effect. Recognition is therefore only a 
sentimental question, and merely of academical interest. 

As regards the critical question of loans, I have already, in a 
previous article, dealt with the question of securities for loans to 
China. The question of foreign supervision of the sources of re- 
venue mortgaged and expenditure of the funds raised and the special 
officers to be appointed as supervisors, in one form, or another, has 
given rise to most, if not all, of the difficulties that have arisen 
between the Chinese Government, and the members of the Group. 
The real question that underlies the whole matter (apart of course 
from merely political interests) is one that has never been publicly 
mentioned, so far as I am aware, but must be mentioned if the 
subject is to be really understood. It is simply that the monies 
loaned cannot be safely placed in Chinese hands. If they are so 
placed they will rapidly melt away into private pockets, to a very 
large extent, and China, as a country will not only be no better 
off than before, but so much worse, as the national debt will be so 
much larger. This painful fact is common knowledge, and is 
wholly beyond the possibility of denial. One illustration may be 
given which fairly covers the ground. Compare the Chinese 
Maritime Customs, and China Merchants Steam Navigation Com- 
pany. The first has always been managed by foreigners, and is a 
splendid service, and produces an immense income, which is the 
only solid asset which the Chinese Government possesses to main- 
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tain its credit. The second is and has always been managed 
solely by Chinese, and is a miserable, decrepid, and practically 
defunct concern. It matters not the least whether the Chinese 
concerned are official, or unofficial, the result is, and will be exactly 
the same. This is the all important factor that underlies the 
necessity for supervision, and no advantage to either side can be 
gained by blinking the matter. Loans made to China now are 
simply throwing good money after bad, or in other words they mere- 
ly make the debts to be recovered so much the larger when the mort- 
gages have to be foreclosed, and possession taken of the securities, 
in order to recover the debts. Loans made now except under 
the strictest provisions as to the revenues derived from the 
securities that are pledged for such loans, and as to the exact 
disposal of every part of the funds loaned, will enrich many 
Chinese and some foreigners, but will do no good to China. The 
idea that is so prevalent just now that a big loan would set the 
Chinese Government on its legs, and enable it to settle down 
steadily to work with a prospect for the future is utterly fallacious, 
unless supervision and control are secured at least equal to that 
of the Maritime Customs, The utmost that can be gained by loans 
made under present conditions is a slight postponement of the 
evil day of reckoning. The relentless Nemesis of debt is hanging 
over China like a Damoclesian sword, and each addition to its 
weight makes the falling of the sword more imminent. These 
considerations should be carefully kept in mind by all, except of 
course those who are interested in the issue of new loans. 

A matter is likely to come suddenly to the front in a somewhat 
explosive manner and that is, who is now authorized to agree to, and 
sign a loan agreement, and receive the money on behalf of the 
Chinese Government? In other words who are the men who con- 
stitute the Chinese Government today? The Provisional President, 
and Cabinet, are still carrying on the functions of Government, but, 
now that the new National Assembly has assembled here, and is 
supposed to have commenced to be "the government," will the 
merribers of the Senate and of the House of Representatives allow 
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them to effect a new loan, and complete arrangements for disposing 
of the funds so raised, without their full concurrence? Trouble on 
this head may arise at any moment, but even if this difficulty can be 
tided over, it is almost certain that, when the loan funds are received 
and disposed of, quarrels of a very serious nature will arise, that will 
shake the new government to its very foundations. Indiscriminate 
borrowing from sources not officially recognized by their own 
governments will be also a cause of the utmost danger to the peace 
of China, and, in the end, much worse, for the true interests of China, 
than loans made through the officially recognized Banks in the 
Quintuple Group. 

Cosmos. 
Peking, 25th April, 19 13. • 
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I. 

Published in the North China Daily News 
of the 17th July 1913. 

The commonly accepted idea has been, for a long time past, 
that if the Chinese Government could only get a sufficient supply 
of money at its command for a time it could reorganize the 
administration of the country and establish a stable and successful 
government. In my recently published articles, under the heading 
of " China Today " I have said that loans to China now are simply 
throwing good money after bad ; that the loans of the Quintuple 
Group are injurious to the real welfare of China and that 
independent loans, from parties outside of the group, are far worse. 

The matter is of such vast importance that it seems to be 
desirable to discuss it more fully. 

The first great difficulty is that it is impossible to know what 
is comprised by the term " The Chinese Government." There is a 
Parliament consisting of about 800 men, divided into two bodies, 
the Senate and the House of Representatives. These two bodies 
are busily engaged in drawing their monthly pay and allowances 
and in talking, but as regards the functions of governmental work 
they have done, and are doing, nothing whatever. There is also a 
Provisional President and a Cabinet. The Provisional President 
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is issuing daily " Presidential Orders," practically on the same 
footing as the old Imperial Decrees, but there is no sort of legal or 
constitutional sanction for his doing so. It rests upon an applica- 
tion of the idea contained in the old Roman maxim, " Salus Populi 
Suprema Lex." How long this utterly anomalous state of affairs 
can go on is obviously entirely uncertain. When it will end, how 
it will end, and whether anything that can be called " The Chinese 
Government" will be found to exist is open to the gravest doubt. 

This alone affords an ail — sufficient reason why foreign money 
should not be lent to a country that has no real Government that 
can be held responsible, and that can be safely looked to for 
payment of interest, and repayment of principal. 

The recent loan of ;^25, 000,000 by the Quintuple Group 
provided certain nominal safeguards in the shape of auditors and 
supervisors, four in all, and these appointments induced the five 
foreign Powers to give their formal approval of the loan, and the 
fact of this approval being given induced the public in England to 
take up the loan bonds. 

It is undoubtedly the case that the public considered that the 
five Governments had practically guaranteed the loan, or in other 
words had undertaken to enforce the payment of interest and the 
repayment of the principal, and that with such backing the loan 
was a perfectly safe investment. And this belief made the loan a 
success. 

Out of these circumstances two noteworthy points arise for 
notice. First; the position created places China in fact under the 
Protectorate of the five Powers. This position has never previously 
existed as regards China, and the change, politically, is of 
incalculable importance. Secondly, the four officers appointed 
under the terms of the loan constitute the germ of a Debt Com- 
mission. If farther loans are made, and if defaults occur, more 
foreign officials will doubtless be appointed, which will soon result 
in the open appointment of a Debt Commission. When that 
happens China at once ceases to be an independent State. That 
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will be a world —shaking event, and how a Debt Commission in such 
an enormous country as this is ever to operate and carry out its 
functions successfully is a problem that will require a vast amount 
of statesmanship to solve. 

There is plenty of money in China belonging to Chinese to 
meet all the necessities of the government of the country, and to 
provide also for a large amount of development, but the Chinese 
owners will naturally not place one dollar in the hands of the 
present so-called Government that they can possibly help. They 
invest their capital in land and houses in the foreign settlements ; in 
deposits in foreign banks, in companies managed by foreigners and 
other similar investments ; and there is an immense amount of 
Chinese capital so invested. There is ample confidence in methods 
of investment where the control and management are under 
foreigners. If China were under foreign government like Hongkong 
and the Malay Peninsula, the whole country would be rapidly 
developed and a very large proportion of the capital would be 
Chinese. It is not the want of capital but simply and solely the 
want of confidence that keeps China in a state of stagnation and 
decay. While the country is in such a state, loans of foreign 
money merely aggravate the dangers and the hopelessness of the 
position. 

An idea that is largely held by foreigners is that if the foreign 
Powers would supply Yuan Shih-kai with ample funds be would 
soon get complete control of the country and establish a stable 
government. To my mind this is a wholly erroneous idea, and I 
do not believe that he will ever get the control even of the greater 
part of the country, or that if he does obtain such control that he 
will be able to hold it for more than a very short time. 

He is undoubtedly an extremely cunning opportunist, but the 
blunders that he has committed since the revolution began, and is 
now committing, show an utter absence of statesmanship. He is 
believed to be growing in power and strengthening his position in 
all parts of the country, and this leads to the further belief that the 
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hour has found the man. He is a triton amongst minnows, but 
even the minnows do not rush to him for protection but rather -flee 
from him. He cannot got men to serve under him even though 
offering them the highest offices in the state, and all the best 
Chinese are now living beyond the reach of Chinese jurisdiction in 
such places as the foreign settlements in China, Tairen, Japan and 
other foreign countries. Even those who have accepted official 
positions at Peking during the last year are' resigning and 
disappearing from Peking like rats leaving a sinking ship. 

Yuan Shih-kai made the greatest mistake of his life when be 
joined the republic, and his weak policy ever since of trying to 
please everybody, foreigners and Chinese, has proved an utter 
failure, as it was bound to do in the circumstances. His apparent 
increase in strength recently has been simply due to the hopeless 
rottenness of the opposition. The trend of events is towards the 
collapse of the republic, the failure of Yuan Shih-kai, and the com- 
mencement of foreign intervention from the force of absolute 
necessity. 

Yuan Shih-kai is hoping to maintain his position and obtain 
the throne by the support of the foreign Powers, and to get this he 
is ready to allow Japan to annex a large part of Manchuria ; to give 
over Mongolia to Russia and Tibet to Great Britain. But this kind 
of policy is as hollow and useless as attempts to get Chinese 
support by wholesale bribery. 

It is very probable that he will attempt to attain his end by 
declaring that he undertook to form a republic under the decree of 
the Emperor, Hsuan Tung, and that the republic having proved 
to be impossible as a government of China, he hands back to the 
Emperor the power entrusted to him and retires. The very form 
in which the so-called Abdication Decree was drawn shows 
that this contingency has been contemplated from the very 
beginning. There never was a real complete abdication in 
terms, and the decree was prepared by Yuan Shih-kai, who has 
stated quite recently in conversation that he holds his pre.sent 
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position under the orders of the Emperor and recognizes no other 
authority. 

An open military struggle is now beginning between Yuan 
Shih-lcai and his enemies, who, for want of a better name can only 
be described as "the South." It will not matter very much which 
gets the better of it. If Yuan is the more successful he will not get 
undisputed control of the whole country, or even of the greater part 
of it; and if the South get the better they have no man who can 
establish the personal rule that is the only kind of rule that will be 
successful in an independent China. Neither side can establish 
anything approaching a stable government. The struggle must end 
in the disruption of the country, and the commencement of foreign 
domination over a part of it. A consummation that may eventually 
bring about a regenerated China. 
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II. 

Published in the North China Daily News 
of the 13th August, 1913. 

It seems to me that it might be interesting, and possibly useful 
to publish some observations now with regard to Chineise policy 
towards Manchuria, Mongolia, Sinkiang (or Turkestan), and Tibet. 
I referred to this subject in a former article under the same 
heading, and stated my intention of dealing with it in a separate 
article, 

Before touching upon the broad political question it may be 
desirable to mention briefly a few points regarding population, and 
history. 

The estimated population of the eighteen provinces of China 
are given in detail in the China Year Book for 1914, and I will 
therefore not repeat them. There are two sources of information 
on this subject : One ; the Minchengpu Census, Mr. Raymond 
Tenney's Report to the U. S. State Department. The other a 
Customs estimate. Both are of the year 1910. The former gives 
each province separately, the latter gives several provinces separ- 
ately, but not all, and lumps together five provinces in one total. 
For reasons that I will not go into here, I think that the 
Minchengpu Census is the more trustworthy of the two. They 
are both Chinese, and Chinese figures in regard to the populations 
of the provinces of China are notoriously untrustworthy. This 
uncertainty is well illustrated by the estimates of these two 
authorities in regard to the province of Szechuan. One puts it at 
23,000,000 and the other at 78,711,000! Sir Alexander Hosie 
estimated it, in 1904, at 45,000,000. 

The population of the eighteen provinces, as given to the 
American Legation by the Chinese Ministry of the Interior, was 
3i5 millions, and that confirms the statement that I made in a 
previous article that the population of China is about 300,000,000; 
and not 400,000,000, as is so frequently found in statements of 
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Chinese ranging from "Presidential Orders'" down to after dinner 
speeches of youthful republicans. 

The population of Manchuria is estimated at 15,000,000: Of 
Tibet at somewhere between 3,000,000 and 6,000,000 : Of Mongolia 
at about 3,000,000 : Of Sinkiang (Turkestan) about two millions. 
These figures are taken from various authorities. 

With reference to points of history connected with the five 
countries of China, Manchuria, Mongolia, Sinkiang, and Tibet, the 
following may be of interest : 

The Mongol Dynasty lasted from A.D. 1260 to 1368, during 
which period China was under the Mongols. 

From 1368 to 1644 both China, and Mongolia were under 
the Ming Dynasty, 

From 1644 to igii China, Mongolia, and Manchuria were 
under the Manchu Dynasty. 

In 1720 the Manchu Dynasty conquered Tibet. 

Some details in regard to Turkestan may be found in the China 
Year Book for 1913, at page 583. This country is at present of 
much less importance than the others. 

Now the two points that are of the greatest practical import- 
ance at the present time are these : What is the present policy 
of China towards the other four countries? And, what should 
that policy be ? 

At present China is attempting to retain sovereignty over 
all the four countries. Two of them, Manchuria and Sinkiang, 
have made no attempt to sever the connexion and become in- 
dependent, but the other two, Mongolia and Tibet, have done so, 
and fighting is going on between China and each of these two 
countries at a very heavy cost to China of men and money, and 
producing a daily increasing bitterness of animosity. The prospects 
at present are that China will fail to reconquer either Mongolia or 
Tibet ; will make both of these countries deadly enemies ; and 
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will' exhaust her own slender resources at a time when every rrian 
and every dollar are so badly needed for purposes oi reorganizing 
her own eighteen provinces. ■ ■ 

Now I venture to suggest that true statesmanship would teach 
China to adopt a policy the very opposite of this : in fact to say 
frankly to each of these four countries that China is quite willing 
to consent to their becoming completely independent if they wish 
to be so, under any form of government that they may prefer to 
adopt, and still further that China will endeavour by any means 
in her power to help them to become strong and prosperous 
independent states, and will enter into an offensive and defensive 
alliance with each of them on equal terms. 

This policy if it was faithfully adhered to would turn enemies 
into warm friends, and would tend to build up allies in the countries 
lying between China and foreign Powers, and in fact provide buffer 
states between China and her great neighbours. And it would 
save China from an enormous waste of money and lives, and enable 
her to turn all her resources and her energies towards the 
reorganization of the eighteen provinces which, in themselves, 
constitute such a vast country, as regards both area and population. 

Now what argument can be used against the adoption of such 
a policy? Only one, and it is practically absurd to call it an 
argument at all; it is the old, and utterly silly matter of "face." 
It is imagined that it would be terribly derogatory to China's dignity 
to give up sovereignty over these States, and so, to keep a feeble 
hold on this shadow for a little longer, China is risking her whole 
existence as an independent country. If there were one real 
statesman in office at Peking who was not terrorized by the fear 
of so-called public opinion of the provinces, which is merely the 
ignorant, blatant clamour of a few noisy demagogues' and low class 
newspapers, there might be a chance of a sensible policy bein" 
adopted. 

It may be pertinent on this question to glance at the position 
of Great Britain in regard to conditions that are to some extent 
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analogous. Great Britain has, as part of her Empire, four great 
countries, with small populations; Canada, Australia, New 
Zealand, and South Africa. If any one of these countries should 
inform the Government of Great Britain that it declared its 
independence, what would the Government of Great Britain do ? 
Would it send naval and military forces to compel that country 
to cancel its declaration of independence, and return to its 
allegiance ? Of course everyone knows that the British Govern- 
ment would do nothing of the kind, and would not send a ship 
or a soldier for the purpose of coercing that country, but would 
frankly accept the position and endeavour to make the best of it. 
China should learn a lesson from that, and promptly act upon it. 
It will very soon be too late. 

If the conditions that exist now and the policy that is being 
carried out by China at present are continued for a little while 
longer there is one probability that I think stands out with startling 
clearness, and that is that Peking is a doomed city and that five 
years hence she will not be the capital of China. If there ever 
is another capital of the whole of China it must certainly be at 
Wuchang, which has many great advantages. 

The success of the Northern, or Government troops over 
the rebels, which was a foregone conclusion, as I said in one 
of ray former articles long before the struggle began, will fall 
far short of establishing a stable government over China. The 
whole of this part of the country, and the Yangtze Valley are 
seething with anarchy, and many other parts of China are also 
in a similar condition. The unpopularity of Yuan Shih-kai is 
far more intense than it was even a year ago, and he has no 
personal following. If there was even a moderate sized, compact 
body of men, who were devoted to him personally, and would 
stick to him through weal and woe, as has often happened in 
other countries that have gone through crises such as prevails in 
China now, Yuan Shih-kai would have a fair chance of establishing 
a sound permanent government, but that state of things does 
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not exist, and the absence of it makes the prospect of peace 
and good order throughout the country so dark and discouraging 
at present. The victories of the Government troops will not 
produce a state of confidence in the Govenment at Peking, and 
consequently the unrest will long continue. It is very significant 
that republican flags are now conspicuously absent at Shanghai, 
and the increase in the number of queues that are visible in the 
streets here recently is remarkable. 
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III. 

Published in the North China Daily News 

of 29th August 1913. 

It seems desirable to give a brief sketch of some of the factors 
that make up the conditions now existing in China. There are 
five classes of men that are the active causes of anarchy and riot. 
I. Robbers. 2. Pirates. 3. Smugglers. 4. Disbanded soldiers. 5. 
Destitutes. 

There have always been robbers in all parts of China, but their 
numbers have greatly increased since the revolution started, and they 
are rampant everywhere now. Pirates have also always existed on 
the coasts, and internal waters of China, and these too have largely 
increased in numbers and daring during the last eighteen months. 
The same observations apply to smugglers. Disbanded soldiers 
are, comparatively speaking, a new element of disorder, and are 
now perhaps the most dangerous of all. Destitutes, principally 
from districts devastated by famine, are always to be found 
wandering about in China, and from sheer hunger are driven to 
join themselves to the other elements of disorder. 

These five classes of active anarchists are now to be found in 
all parts of the country in great numbers, and keep up a state of 
fear and unrest everywhere. 

The Agitators. 

The next factors to be noticed are the agitators. They are 
principally to be found in three classes, namely, (i) The students 
who have obtained in Japan or some other foreign country, a 
smattering of foreign knowledge without acquiring the foreign 
characteristics that are necessary for the sound use of the foreign 
knowledge. These men are nearly all very young, and consider 
themselves so superior to the rest of their countrymen that they 
think that it is their right to have high posts with large powers, 
and large pay, and as many of them do not get these good things- 
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they are ready to become malcontents. The next class is, (2) 
Editors, and others connected with Chinese newspapers. The 
remarks made as to class (i) apply to this class also. The next 
class is, (3) Ex-officials, who are out of office, and whose sole 
desire is to get back into office, and who have few if any scruples as 
to the means they adopt to achieve their purpose. 

Of these three classes the students, and editors, are new to 
China, and they form a fairly large and rapidly increasing class, 
and their influence and powers for mischief-making are out of all 
proportion to their numbers. The ex-officials are a very old class 
in China, and, as so many old officials have been ousted and 
replaced by young returned students, their numbers have largely 
increased during the last two years. 

The foregoing gives a very brief mention of the actual authors 
of the anarchy that is now pervading the country. Taking them 
altogether they constitute only a small fraction of the entire 
population, of which the vast majority are peaceable, law-abiding 
and industrious. 

The dividing point just now is not between the North and the 
South, but between Peking and the Provinces. What 1 have 
written so far applies more especially to the Provinces, and some 
analysis of the position at Peking is necessary in order to give 
anything approaching a comprehensive view of the present 
conditions of the country as a whole. 

The Old Evils Still- 

At Peking the present state of affairs is extraordinarily 
anomalous. First a Provisional President who functions as a 
Dictator. Next a Cabinet, of fourth rate men, who are a feeble 
echo of the Provisional President ; and lastly a Parliament that 
does not function at all. Since the establishment of the Republic 
not one single step forward on the road leading to honest 
administration of the country has yet been made. All the old evils 
that existed under the Manchu monarchy exist still, some in an 
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exaggetated form, and the people of China, and the outside world 
look vainly, so far, for reform. 

The officials at Peking are more anti-foreign than ever, and 
reject all advice fromforeigners capable of, and willing and anxious 
to help them. To take onfe instance as an illustration. It is a 
matter of common knowledge that it is extremely important for 
•China to have the administration of the Salt Gabelle thoroughly 
and quickly reorganized, yet the officials are resisting in every way 
the efforts of a skilled foreign expert to reform it. Even if the 
Central Government was sincerely anxious to reform the Gabelle it 
would be a matter of immense difficulty, but with the Central 
Government hostile any reform is'quite impossible, and the position 
is absolutely absurd. Even if sufficient pressure is brought to bear 
on the Government by the foreign Powers and a pretence of 
acquiescence is made, then, the moment any attempt at reform is 
made in the salt districts, active resistance will begin on the spot 
with the connivance and approval of the Government, and all 
atten;ipts at improvement will be defeated. It may be said that 
such a course is wholly improbable as the Government must wish 
to get a large revenue from the Gabelle, and must wish to make 
it a more valuable security on which to obtain loans. On the face 
of it that is a very plausible view but there are circumstances 
which show it to be fallacious. 

The Move on the Customs. 

The Central Government has two special objects in view at 
present. The first is to alarm the foreign Powers as much as 
possible as to the terrible consequences that will happen it China 
is allowed to become openly bankrupt, and a Debt Commission is 
appointed ; and the second is to show that China has at present no 
more security to otfer for further loans. 

The real great object is to get the foreign Powers to agree to 
an increase of the Customs duties by an additional 7J per cent. 
This would immediately yield an enormous increase of the revenue 
from the Customs, and the increase would itself furnish security for 
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further loans to a prodigious amount. This would also, from the 
Chinese standpoint, have the inestimable advantage of making 
foreigners, that is foreign trade, provide all the extra money 
obtained, and the still further advantage of leaving all Chinese 
methods of administration free from foreign interference. The 
Government knows perfectly well that the foreign Powers must be 
made to despair of saving China from bankruptcy in any other way, 
as the foreign Powers and mercantile communities will be intensely 
averse to this enormous addition to the burdens on foreign trade, 
The plans are therefore being carefully and secretly made and it is 
high time that all foreigners in China, and in foreign countries 
trading with China, awoke to the impending danger of a new and 
crushing impost upon foreign trade, and examined the whole 
question with a view to concerted action before it is too late. A 
great deal may be done towards compelling China to take such 
steps in the direction of great reforms as would render an increase 
of Customs duties unnecessary. But besides this it would, in the 
end, be far better to let China become bankrupt, and establish a 
Debt Commission, which means the beginning of a great and truly 
healthy reform, rather than throw into her lap a vast amount of 
additional revenue, and give her the means of borrowing more 
money to an almost unlimited amount, as both the additional 
revenue, and the new loans would be squandered to a very large 
extent no matter how many auditors, etc., were appointed, and 
leave China in a comparatively short time in a worse condition 
than ever. 

This rapidly approaching emergency requires most urgent and 
careful attention from all foreigners having business interests in or 
connected with China. 

Wheels within Wheels. 

Something should be said as to the real position of affairs in 
Peking at present. The common idea, both at Peking, and in the 
Provinces is that Yuan Shih-kai is now coming out to show his 
whole strength, and that he has absolute power, and is now 
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prepared to use it. I have good reason to believe that this is not 
really a correct view, and that, though his disposition remains very 
autocratic, he is weakening in his grasp of affairs, and is not 
completely master of the situation in Peking. There is an evil 
spirit now in high places, and a rapid and colossal fortune, as great 
as that made by the notorious Chief Eunuch of the late dynasty, 
is being accumulated, and Yuan allows it to be so. Corruption is 
as rampant as in the very worst of Manchu times, and nothing is 
safe from rapacity. To mention one instance alone. The railways 
that produce a very large revenue are being ruthlessly bled, the 
employees have difficulty in getting their salaries and wages, and 
the plant is being allowed to deteriorate from the want of upkeep to 
such an extent that there will soon be a collapse and a large 
amount of money will have to be found and spent in putting the 
plant and rolling stock into proper order again. Peking needs 
purging much more than the provinces. 

The time has fully arrived for the great Powers to put aside 
day-to-day opportunism, and to grapple with the tremendous 
problem of China in a true spirit of prescience. The thorns and 
thistles of corruption and misgovernment that are choking the life 
of the country must be eradicated, and as it is but too painfully 
clear that there are no Chinese living who can destroy these 
noxious weeds, reform cannot come from within. The great 
Powers have, one and all, very urgent problems to deal with much 
nearer home, yet two causes compel them to regard the reform 
of China as within the range of their direct responsibilities. The 
oneness of the world is becoming more marked every day : And it 
would seem that Nature has decreed that Western civilization must 
be taken into the dark places of the earth, and the reform of China 
will soon be added to the White Man's burden. 

Methods of Barbarism. 

China is still governed by barbarous methods. Proofs of this 
are seen daily, but one may be mentioned as an illustration. The 
large sums of money actually offered by the Government for the 
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capture of certain individuals named, "dead or alive," is a most 
shocking encouragement to deliberate murder for the sake of a 
money reward, and an act of savagery. The pretence just put for- 
ward that the rewards were only ofifered by the President "for the 
arrest and conviction" of the rebels named is unworthy of a 
moment's consideration. "Conviction" implies a full and fair trial 
of a prisoner, but such a trial is unheard of, and is utterly impossible 
in China. Men are being captured, and shot or beheaded im- 
mediately, without any pretence of a trial. The rewards offered 
were simply an incitement to murder and to get an enemy out of the 
way and nothing else. 

The country is reeking with anarchy and bloodshed, and China 
is drifting along like a helpless derelict at sea, and needs to be taken 
in charge and towed into a safe port where she can be refitted for a 
new lease of life. 

Hore than Before. 

Words cannot express the sorrow that one feels to see a country 
that contains so vast a population of excellent, law-abiding, easily 
governed people being brought to ruin and loss of independence by 
the gross turpitude and incompetence of the comparatively few 
people who constitute the upper classes. The oflHcials of the 
Manchu times were so bad that it was universally believed both by 
Chinese and foreigners that any change must be for the better, and 
the revolution was hailed with joy when it began, yet deep 
disappointment soon set in, after a republic was declared and its 
work seen, and for a long time past the general verdict of the public 
about the state of affairs amongst officials has been, "a hundred 
times worse than the Manchus." The Chinese mercantile com- 
munity retained up to a comparatively recent period a good 
reputation for trustworthiness, and fair dealing, but this has gone, 
and Chinese date the change from the Boxer episode of igoo. There 
have been since that time many great Chinese bankruptcies, which 
have ruined a very large number of Chinese, but it is found that 
whereas the victims are ruined, the so called bankrupts are living 
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on the fat of the land, and enjoying life with complete immunity. 
This has given a heavy shock to Chinese ideas, and the feeling is 
generally expressed that such things were unknown and were 
impossible before that time. The unscrupulousness and trickery in 
Chinese circles is still continuing and is one of the saddest features 
of the China of to-day. 

A. Splendid People- 
But although so many of the officials, and business classes have 
so heavily deteriorated, yet the immense population of the poorer 
classes, and of the country people of China, are stiil sound, and above 
the average of the same classes in many countries in the world. 
They would most gladly welcome a just, firm government, and 
while they would give a warm support, they have not the power of 
initiative for the establishment of such a government. 

China is falling into the position of Turkey, Persia, and Mexico, 
but with such a fine race of people as a whole the pity of it is 
inexpressible. 

The one thing that is needed to produce real reformation in 
China is that public opinion should be raised throughout the upper 
classes to a higher plane, and should be so strong as to compel 
every one to conform in his actions to the standard demanded. The 
only way that public opinion can be so raised is by means of com- 
pulsory education of every kind, in every department, for a period 
of about thirty years, and the only question that remains is, by 
whom is that education to be supplied and enforced? 

The answer to that question contains the key to the solution 
of the great Chinese problem. 

Yuan Shih-kai now comprises the whole Chinese government. 
His Presidential Orders are of the same style, and almost equal in 
beauty of thought and expression to the old Manchu Decrees, but 
the Presidential actions fall as far behind the Orders as the Manchu 
actions fell behind the Decrees, and there are glimmerings that the 
country recognizes this and resents it, and it is this feeling that lies 
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at the very root of the present discontent throughout the country 
and the consequent resistance to Peking. This is a healthy dis- 
content, the first sign of the formation of the elements of public 
opinion, and the only hopeful sign in the position to-day. 

A Single Alternative. 

China has still just one alternative left to the loss of her 
independence, but that is a subject that I will deal with in a separate 
article. It is an alternative that will not be adopted, for those in 
charge of the ship of State in China to-day would rather let the ship 
be wrecked on the rocks, under their own control, than be saved 
from shipwreck by foreign help and guidance. 

The great foreign Powers, or rather some of them, so dread the 
thought f)i being drawn into active participation of the government 
of China that they will allow themselves to be drawn into any kind 
of scheme that is cunningly put before them as a possible way of 
enabling China to save herself, and so permit the Powers to escape 
from the dreaded responsibility. But escape is impossible ; mere 
temporary expedients that do not go to the root of the evils will only 
slightly postpone the crisis and make it much worse when it comes. 
Statesmanship of the highest order is not only urgently needed, but 
is imperatively required by the Waiting World. 
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IV. 

Published in the North China Daily News, 
28th November 1913. 

The prospect as to the establishment of a stable government 
in China is, at present, one of the greatest causes of anxiety on the 
part of the governments of civilized Western countries. 

Recently some very seiious events have happened in Peking, 
and the whole political position is in a state of extraordinary 
uncertainty. Yuan Shih-kai has suddenly broken up the parliament, 
and in so doing has clearly effected a counter revolution. The last 
shadow of pretence as to the existence of a republic has now been 
swept away. By whatever name the government may be called 
it is now in fact a dictatorship of the most absolute description. 

The tendency of the signs that are visible so far are all in the 
direction of the reversion to a type of government nearly resembling 
the Manchu government prior to its last days of decadence. 

Old Ways New Ideas. 

The two chief weapons that were wielded by the Manchu 
dynasty in governing China during a period extending over fully two 
centuries were bribery and intimidation. These two methods have 
been brought into play with steadily increasing clearness during the 
last twelve months, and have become glaringly apparent during the 
most recent events. But, although the. mass of the people are still 
steeped in ignorance and naturally intensely apathetic as regards 
the forms of government, the China of to-day is in many important 
respects very different to the China of a century ago, and something 
far better than bribery and intimidation will be necessary for the 
establishment of a stable government throughout the country. 
Edicts and Mandates preach admirably, but it is actions alone that 
speak in tones that are heard, and believed in by the people, and it 
is in actions that there is no sign of improvement, and that conse- 
quently the country is in a state of deep dissatisfaction and unrest. 
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It is abundantly clear that a Parliament is unsuited to the needs of 
China to-day, but it is extremely unlikely that a dictatorship by a 
nominal President, no matter how much it may be covered up by a 
show of constitutionality will be acquiesced in peaceably by the 
people for any length of time. 

Japan's Bright Example. 

If Yuan Shih-kai would adopt a policy now similar to that 
followed by Ito when he commenced to reform Japan, and engage 
a number of first-class foreigners, pay them well, and entrust them 
with power to carry the necessary reforms into full and real effect' 
then there would be some chance of saving China from bankruptcy 
and disruption. 

Japan not only chose able foreigners, but paid them, and treated 
them well, and for a period of about twenty-five years allowed them 
practically a free hand in reforming the country and establishing the 
main features of Western civilization. Japan in fact sat humbly at 
their feet, and accepted without resentment a great deal of 
humiliating treatment from some of the foreign Powers during that 
long period, but she eventually received, as she well deserved, a 
splendid reward. 

China is simply employing a few mere "advisers," and making 
practically no use even of them, and is just plunging wildly about 
in a sea of uncertainty and trouble, and making no sensible efforts 
to save herself from ruin. 

The behaviour of the young republicans, and the methods of 
Yuan Shih-kai are equally hopeless as regards the chances of 
establishing a really stable government. The splendid success of 
the Maritime Customs, which grows constantly more and more 
conspicuous, shows what a wonderfully wealthy and prosperous 
country China would speedily become if the administration of her 
finances was placed under foreigners for a period of years. But the 
attitude of the minds, both of the President and the Premier, is 
entirely hostile to any such poHcy. 
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The Chance for Salt. 

Marvellous schemes are now being put forward on paper by 
the Premier with the approval of the President which, for all 
practical purposes, are as visionary and impracticable as the 
socialistic dreams of Sun Yat-sen. The one good solid bit of work 
that has been done for China recently has been the appointment of 
Sir Richard Dane to supervise the work of the Salt Gabelle. If 
that had been done voluntarily by the Chinese Government, and he 
had been given every encouragement to take full control of that 
department, it would have shown a sign of real statesmanship that 
would have been full of good augury for the country. But un- 
fortunately everything that has occurred in connexion with this 
appointment has been exactly in the contrary direction. The 
appointment was only agreed to because the Government could not 
get the big loan of ^25,000,000 without agreeing to it. Since Sir 
Richard's arrival he has been opposed and thwarted, but as he is a 
man of strong character, and knows his work thoroughly, and is 
supported by the Ministers of the Powers the Government has had 
very reluctantly to give way, and there seems at present some 
prospect of his being able to accomplish a splendid piece of 
constructive work for China that will rank with the Maritime 
Customs itself, 

A Finance Expert Needed. 

If the Chinese Government would now appoint an expert, of 
the same standing and character as Sir Richard Dane, for the 
administration of the national finance there would indeed be 
grounds for hope that China might yet be saved from ruin and 
disruption, but it is now the eleventh hour, and there is not the 
slightest prospect at present that anything of the kind will be done. 

Experts of the same class are wanted for the other great 
administrative departments, but it is a foreign Finance Minister 
that is wanted more than any other. After two years of so-called 
republican government ; after the election of Yuan Shih-kai as 
President for five years ; after the recognition of the republic by 
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the foreign Powers; and after the assertion of absolute authority by 
the President there is not a sign of confidence in Yuan Shih-kai, 
and the country is in a state of chaos and anarchy. The Central 
Government cannot govern, and is in a condition of bankruptcy 
and the Provincial Governments not only refuse to send their 
ordinary contrijjutions of revenue to Peking, but are constantly 
clamouring for money from Peking. The Central Government 
has been Jiving on foreign loans during the past year and more, and 
though it must have further loans speedily to keep it afloat it has 
no security to offer, and is in a desperate condition. The floodgates 
of foreign loans have recently been removed by the British 
Government and China is now free to work out l^er own 
destruction, but it is every day becoming more and more doubtful 
whether any further large loans can be obtained, and small loans 
on ruinous terms can, at best, only carry on the government for a 
month or two. Notwithstanding the splendid work done by the 
foreign managed Maritime Customs default is piling up at a most 
serious rate, and before the end of 19 14 the final crash must come 
which must place the financial administration of China in 
commission. 

The Vice-President's Position. 

Besides the overwhelming financial peril there is another very 
serious crisis beginning to develop. The relations between the 
President at Peking, and the Vice-President at Wuchang have 
always been very uncertain, and there are now clbar indications 
that they may soon become strained, in which event a danger of 
appalling magnitude would at once come into full view. The 
President has, for a long time past, been trying to get the Vice- 
President to go to live at Peking, but he has steadily refused and 
the recent sensational events at Peking will obviously make him 
much more determined than ever to stay where he is. The Vice- 
President's popularity throughout the country is immense and 
steadily growing, and his power and influence in the Yangtze 
Provinces are not excelled even by the President himself. He is 
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undoubtedly the rising hope of China. He has a clean record and 
has no bad past to live down. If the new advisory Council is 
given power to legislate, it will mean the end of all pretence of 
parliamentary government, and the establishment of a naked 
distatorship, and that will never be acquiesced in by Li Yuan-hung, 
and must bring on another crisis far more serious than anything 
that has happened since the Manchu dynasty disappeared. 

Even if the Advisory Council is not given openly the power to 
legislate it will be such- a powerful body, if it ever really 
materializes, that, even if a nominal parliament continues to 
function, it will be merely a skeleton without any spirit, and 
perfectly helpless, and will be completely under the control of the 
Persident and his Advisory Council of seventy members. 

Whom the Gods Would Destroy. 

Shanghai is at present swarming with spies and agents from 
Ihe North who are destroying all confidence and killing trade and 
preventing all chance of recuperation of any kind. 

Hankow was destroyed. Nanking has recently been destroyed, 
and though Shanghai cannot be destroyed it may be severely 
injured for a time. All this points to national suicide, and to the 
feeling that " Qtios Deus vult perdere, prius dementat." 



